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worth towards any arming or provisioning of the natives,
nor did he ever take any step or give any counsel or
hint whatsoever that could possibly have increased the
danger of war or diminished the hopes of a peaceful
settlement.

If he had been asked what concern he had in the
affairs of Samoa, or why he did not leave them in the
hands of the consuls whose business they were, he
would probably have answered that it was his business
to vindicate the truth and to check misgovernment and
oppression wherever he found them; that he had good
reason to distrust the consuls; that Samoa was a remote
spot where public opinion was helpless; and that the
trustworthy means of publishing the real state of its
affairs to the civilised world were few. And in support
of this he would have instanced the case of the dyna-
mite, the very name of which has been suppressed in
all the blue-books and white-books of the three Powers;
and the fact that the only newspaper in the island had
been secretly purchased with the public money, print-
ing-press, type and all, for the benefit of his opponents.
Finally, that which he would never have pleaded for
his own advantage may be urged for him in a disin-
terested sense: he had adopted Samoa as his country,
and her enemies were his enemies, and he made her
cause his own. It is difficult for people reading their
newspapers at home to realise the entire difference of
circumstances and conduct, and I freely confess that
until I arrived in Samoa and saw the conditions for
myself, I favoured the easier course of laisse^ faire.

It would give a false impression, however, if I neg-
lected to mention the excitement of politics, which in
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